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views without reference to his work. In the book 
before us he includes a detailed account of his ex¬ 
periments on the origin of somatic sex-characters, 
and uses these as the main support of his theory. 
One must admit that explanation on other lines is 
extraordinarily difficult. The discussion of the 
origin of the scrotum on pp. 147 and 148 is of much 
interest, although, no doubt, objection may be taken 
to the view of its origin as a kind of traumatic 
hernia. 

Space forbids detailed reference to the many other 
facts of importance brought forward, such as the 
difference between specific and adaptive characters, 
the origin of new dominants, the presence of useless 
characters, continuous and discontinuous variations, 
and so on. Loeb’s “ tropism ” theories are adversely 
criticised. The facts and views put forward cannot 
be neglected by investigators of the problems of 
heredity, and the book as a whole requires careful 
consideration. It is of particular value in bringing 
to notice a theory -which was previously known to 
an inadequate degree, and, although modifications 
will doubtless need to be made, the various facts 
and theories contained in the book must not be 
forgotten in the formation of a complete theory of 
heredity. Dr. Cunningham’s theory has the un¬ 
doubted merit of suggesting new forms of experi¬ 
ment, and everyone will agree with the opinion ex¬ 
pressed on p. 64: “Further light on the sex 
problem, as in many other problems in biology, 
can only be obtained by more knowledge of the 
physical and chemical processes which take place 
in the chromosomes and in the relation of these 
structures to the rest of the cell.” 

W. M. Bayliss. 


Medicinal Chemicals. 

Organic Medicinal Chemicals (Synthetic and 
Natural). By M. Barrowcliff and F. H. Carr. 
(Industrial Chemistry.) Pp. xiii + 331. (Lon¬ 
don: Bailli&re, Tindall, and Cox, 1921.) 
15s. net. 

N writing this book Messrs. Barrowcliff and 
Carr had in mind the production of a critical 
compendium of methods for the manufacture of 
organic medicinal chemicals, which would be use¬ 
ful to teachers and to those occupied in research 
work in the industry itself. The idea was to 
restrict attention to those published processes 
which seem capable of industrial application and 
are therefore of first importance when improve¬ 
ments are under consideration. 

It may be said at once that for the ends in view 
the volume leaves little to be desired. The 
information given is well selected and reasonably 
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complete, though it clearly does not exhaust the 
authors’ knowledge of the subject: the descrip¬ 
tions are clear and easy to follow. 

Considerations of space are no doubt respons¬ 
ible for the brevity exhibited in some cases; thus, 
under pilocarpine there is no reference to the alka¬ 
loids which accompany it in jaborandi, though any 
attempt to make pilocarpine is sure, sooner or 
later, to bring the operator into contact with iso¬ 
pilocarpine. The authors have every excuse for 
not embarking on a critical rdsume of the tangled 
chemistry of digitalis by way of introduction to 
their description of the manufacture of the various 
products which appear in commerce as active 
principles of this drug; nevertheless, there can be 
no question that such a resume would have been 
useful. It should be added, however, that the 
authors have only themselves to thank if their 
readers prove exacting in such matters, because in 
most cases they have provided excellent sum¬ 
maries of the kind indicated, which serve to 
emphasise the few cases in which they are 
lacking. 

The subjects dealt with are grouped for the most 
part according to therapeutical applications— e.g. 
anaesthetics, narcotics, -analgesics—though this 
arrangement is departed from when it is more 
convenient to group together a series of related 
substances such as the naturally occurring alka¬ 
loids and organo-metallic. compounds. As already 
indicated, little that is essential has been omitted, 
but it might have been a good plan to refer quite 
briefly at the end of each section to any particu¬ 
larly promising drugs suggested by recent 
investigations. Thus, under local anaesthetics, 
mention might have been made of benzyl alcohol 
and certain of its homologues and derivatives, 
since these are already coming into use, at any rate 
in the United States, as a result of the work of 
Macht and his collaborators. 

A drug which is not referred to, but is of 
special interest at the present time, is santonin, 
for the plant from which it is made grows in 
Soviet Russia, and there also is the only factory 
producing the drug. The plant is, however, now 
being grown experimentally in the United States, 
and a possible new source of supply has been 
found in India. Santonin is one of the best-known 
anthelmintics, a group of drugs which merits more 
attention than has been given to it by British 
chemists. The British Empire probably possesses 
among its coloured populations in the tropics more 
victims of hookworm, to mention only one of this 
group of parasites, than any other country, with 
the possible exception of China, and, like China, 
it is largely dependent on public-spirited citizens 
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in the United States for the distribution of suit¬ 
able anthelmintics and the conduct of anti¬ 
hookworm campaigns within its borders. 
Processes for the preparation of these drugs are 
well-known, and the authors would be rendering 
a further service to their colleagues if they would 
add a section on anthelmintics when a new edition 
of their book is called for. 

The volume is well produced, and contains a 
number of useful diagrams of plant and a good 
index. The proof-reading has been carefully 
done, and printers’ errors are commendablv few. 

T. A.' H. 


Some New Text-books on Radio- 
telegraphy, 

(1) Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony: An Out¬ 
line for Electrical Engineers and Others. By 
L. B. Turner. Pp. xii-f 195 + 24 plates. (Cam¬ 
bridge: At the University Press, 1921.) 
20J. net. 

(2) Thermionic Tubes in Radio-Telegraphy and 
Telephony. By John Scott-Taggart. Pp. xxiii + 
424. (London : The Wireless Press, Ltd., n.d.) 
255. 

(3) Continuous Wave Wireless Telegraphy. By 
Prof. W. H. Eccles. Part i. Pp. vii + 407. 
(London: The Wireless Press, Ltd., n.d.) 25s. 
net. 

(4) Principles of Radio-Communication. By Prof. 

J. H. Morecroft, assisted by A. Pinto and 
W. A. Curry. Pp. x + 935. (-New York: J. 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. ; London : Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., 1921.) 455. net. 

(1) TT is a pleasure to come across a technical 
X book, like that by Mr. Turner, which 
has the literary qualities of clearness, life, and 
continuity. In too many scientific text-books the 
manner is as cold as the matter is dead and 
already dissected; the parts are evident, but the 
whole is left to the constructive imagination of 
the reader. A book may be crammed with exact 
information, and yet be so unreadable as to have 
little value from the point of view of education. 
Even quite a slight historical framework adds 
human interest and may guide the student along 
the course of thought which resulted in discovery, 
and a text-book in which such a framework exists 
is therefore much more educative than one which 
merely states the physical facts, hovvever accu¬ 
rately. 

Unfortunately for the average student a sound 
knowledge of the mathematics of motion is re¬ 
quired in the study of the production of high- 
frequency currents on account of the large number 
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of variables involved, especially when the con¬ 
verter is a thermionic valve or an arc. Again, 
unfortunately, this branch of mathematics is 
known, in spite of Newton, by the entirely un¬ 
illuminating and indeed repellent name of “the 
differential calculus.” “Calculation by differ¬ 
ences ” does not suggest motion any more than 
“ bits of iron ” would suggest a locomotive, and 
it is doubtful if the would-be engineer realises 
that in avoiding this unpleasantly named subject 
as much as possible he is debarring himself from 
the most interesting and useful branch of mathe¬ 
matics. Could not mathematical teachers make 
the learning of the laws of motion more interest¬ 
ing than the study of geometry in the same ratio 
as a kinema is more attractive than a photograph ? 

In the books under review mathematics are 
freely used except in (2) Mr. Scott-Taggart’s 
“Thermionic Tubes,” which is quite an encyclo¬ 
paedia of types and circuits, but does not enter 
deeply into exact theory, although the graphical 
explanations are very useful. Mr. Turner has the 
happy ■ knack of working his equations so natur¬ 
ally into the text that the deductions which he 
makes from them are almost self-evident, and 
although his book contains only 190 pages, there 
is but little that could be added with advantage 
to the outline which he has set himself to give. 
An interesting personal opinion is given on 
p. 11, where he says he can derive no satis¬ 
faction, from the usual semi-Hertzian diagram of 
wave radiation over a conducting surface; but 
why should Dr. Howe’s model, in which an in¬ 
verted conducting cone with its apex at the trans¬ 
mitter is substituted for the upper atmosphere, be 
any simpler? It merely evades the question of 
where the lines go in space, and neglects the fact 
that aircraft experiments indicate that their direc¬ 
tions are probably such as are shown in the 
Hertzian diagram. The expression of the 
opinion, however, shows the perfect honesty with 
which Mr. Turner treats his readers. 

The other books are different in scope and 
style. (3) Dr. Eccles’s is a first volume only and 
is devoted to the theory of electromagnetic induc¬ 
tion and conduction on metallic circuits and 
vacuum tubes; both branches of the subject are 
treated clearly and in great detail, and a sound 
basis is laid for a thorough understanding of the 
technical applications which will presumably form 
the greater part of his second volume. 

(4) Few, if any, books on radio-telegraphy have 
covered so many details of the subject as Prof. 
Morecroft’s “ Principles of Radio-Communica¬ 
tion,” and there is little connected with the func¬ 
tions of radio-gear w'hich he does not touch upon. 
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